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Che Formation of Sibley’s Brigade 
and the March to New Mexico 


MARTIN HARDWICK HALL 


N February 1, 1861, the Texas Secession Convention voted 
to take the state out of the Union. Fifteen days later, 
General David E. Twiggs, the Federal commander in 

‘Texas, surrendered his department to state officials. By terms of 
the capitulation, the nineteen Federal posts were evacuated and 
the troops withdrawn. This left the western frontier undefended 
against Indians, as well as open to a possible invasion by Union 
forces from New Mexico. The ‘Texas authorities took steps to re- 
garrison the forts, and Lieutenant Colonel John R. Baylor, com- 
manding a portion of the and Regiment ‘Iexas Mounted Rifles, 
marched to Fort Bliss, the westernmost post in the state.* 
Baylor reached his destination during the first week of July, 
1861.2 Soon after occupying Fort Bliss with his force of 375 men, 
he became aware of the danger of offensive action from the Union 
forces stationed forty miles to the north at Fort Fillmore, New 
Mexico. Instead of complacently waiting for the Federals to at- 
tack, Baylor determined to strike first. By the end of July, the 
‘Texan’s “‘lightning’’ campaign had resulted in the surrender of 
most Union troops located in the southern part of New Mexico, 
bringing practically the whole of the southern section of that terri- 
tory under Confederate control. With the danger from enemy 
troops temporarily removed, Baylor created a “Provisional Gov- 
ernment for the Territory of Arizona,” and made himself military 
governor. But his force was small and Baylor realized that 1t would 
be only a matter of time before the remaining superior Federal 
forces to the north would rally and attempt to eradicate what he 


1Robert Underwood Johnson and Clarence Clough Buel (eds.), Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War (4 vols.; New York, 1884-1888) , I, 33-39. 

2Ibid., II, 103. 

8Baylor to Washington, September 21, 1861, War of the Rebellion: A Compila- 
tion of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (130 vols.; 
Washington, 1880-1901) , Series I, Vol. IV, 17-20. 
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had accomplished. In Baylor’s opinion the ‘‘vast mineral resources 
of Arizona, in addition to its affording an outlet to the Pacific” 
made its acquisition by the Confederate government of consider- 
able importance. Now that he had taken possession of the terri- 
tory, the colonel expressed the hope that a “force sufficient to 
occupy it ... [would] be sent by the Government, under some 
competent man.’ 

The Confederacy had already found a “competent” man, for 
while Baylor was engaged in his campaign in the Mesilla Valley of 
New Mexico, Henry Hopkins Sibley, a veteran cavalryman, dis- 
tinguished in appearance with long sideburns and bushy mus- 
tache, was commissioned a brigadier general in the army of the 
Confederacy with instructions to raise a brigade and invade the 
territory of New Mexico.° 

Sibley was originally from Louisiana. From 1838, the date of 
his graduation from the United State Military Academy, until his 
resignation, Sibley had served with distinction in the regular 
army. As a young lieutenant of the end Dragoons, he had taken 
part in the Seminole wars in Florida. Later he fought in the 
Mexican War, attaining the rank of captain in 1847. Sibley was 
present at the siege of Vera Cruz, the skirmish of Medelin, the 
battles of Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, 
and the capture of Mexico City. Because of his “gallant and meri- 
torious conduct’ at Medelin, Sibley received the rank of brevet 
major. He was stationed in Kansas during the antislavery conflict, 
and he later took part in two Utah expeditions to quell the Mor- 
mon disturbances. He then marched to New Mexico in 1860 to 
engage in a campaign against the Navajo Indians.® While stationed 
in New Mexico in 1852, Sibley superintended the building of 
Fort Union, the post which came to be the most important mili- 
tary base in New Mexico when the war broke out.” Aside from 
his military exploits, Sibley also achieved success as an inventor, 


4Baylor to Van Dorn, August 14, 1861, ibid., 23. 

S5Hubert H. Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mexico, 1530-1888 (San 
Francisco, 1889) , 688. 

6Theophilus F. Rodenbough (comp.), From Everglade to Cafion with the Sec- 
ond Dragoons (New York, 1875), 453- 

TWilliam C. Whitford, Colorado Volunteers in the Civil War: The New Mexico 
Campaign in 1862 (Denver, 1906), 32. 
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for he designed the “Sibley tent,” patterned after the plains 
Indians’ tipis, which was adopted by the United States Army.* 

When the Civil War began, Sibley was stationed in New 
Mexico. He was promoted to the rank of major on May 13, 1861, 
but he resigned the day he received his promotion in order to 
join the Confederate Army.® After tendering his resignation, 
Sibley left the territory for the capital of the Confederacy. ‘The 
stage from El Paso to San Antonio ran semiweekly, making the 
journey in six days. While awaiting transportation at Hart’s Mill 
(near present-day El Paso, Texas), Sibley wrote to his former 
commander, Colonel William W. Loring, who was soon also to 
cast his lot with the Confederacy. Jubilantly Sibley wrote that at 
last he was under the “glorious banner of the Confederate States 
of America” which “was indeed a glorious sensation of protec- 
tion, hope, and pride.’’ When the Federal troops at Fort Bliss 
withdrew to San Antonio, they left behind much public prop- 
erty. Sibley suggested that Loring, as commander of the Ninth 
Military District, remain at his command a little longer in order 
to allow the Texas forces, which were already on their way, to take 
charge of the materiel. Should Loring be relieved of his command 
too soon to prevent an attempt on the part of his successor to 
recapture the stores, Sibley advised his former commander to send 
a notice by extraordinary express to Judge Simeon Hart, a leading 
citizen of the area. In this same letter Sibley regretted more than 
ever “‘the sickly sentimentality” which had overruled him in his 
desire to bring his whole command with him. Sibley felt certain 
that the best of the rank and file of the soldiers in New Mexico 
were pro-Southern. By leaving without bringing his troops with 
him, he believed he had “betrayed and deserted” his men.*° 

From Hart’s Mill, Sibley proceeded to Richmond, Virginia, 
where on July 5, 1861, he was commissioned a brigadier general." 
With such an active and distinctive background in the regular 
army, the Confederacy had every reason to expect great things of 
this newly commissioned general. 


8Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography (7 vols.; New York, 1888-1901) , 
V, 521. 

9Rodenbough, From Everglade to Cafion, 453. 

10Sibley to Loring, June 12, 1861, Official Records, Series I, Vol. IV, 55-56. 

114A ppleton’s Cyclopaedia, V, 520. 
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During his tour of duty in the territory of New Mexico, Sibley 
had acquired a great deal of information concerning the resources 
of the country, the condition of the Federal forces, and the amount 
of government stores and supplies there. Upon his arrival in 
Richmond, Sibley informed Jefferson Davis of these matters and 
submitted to him a plan of campaign.” The President approved 
of Sibley’s bold scheme. On July 8, 1861, Samuel Cooper, the 
adjutant and inspector general of the Confederacy, instructed 
Sibley that “in view of ... [his] recent service in New Mexico 
and knowledge of that country and the people, the President ... 
intrusted ... [him] with the important duty of driving the Fed- 
eral troops from that department, at the same time securing all 
the arms, supplies, and materials of war.” Sibley was further 
“authorized to take into the Confederate service all disaffected 
officers and soldiers on the original commissions of the former 
and enlistments of the latter.”” Without delay Sibley was ordered 
to Texas where, in concert with Brigadier General Earl Van Dorn, 
he was to organize “in the speediest manner possible, from the 
Texas troops, two full regiments of cavalry and one battery of 
howitzers, and such other forces” as he deemed necessary.** Later 
Sibley realized that two regiments would not be sufficient, and 
he asked the secretary of war for more. Subsequently Sibley 
was authorized to accept any additional armed regiments which 
the governor of Texas might tender to him."* As far as possible 
Van Dorn was to supply from the depots under his command the 
materiel for the armament and equipment of the “Sibley bri- 
gade.”?> If he was successful in his efforts to drive the Federal 
forces from New Mexico, President Davis directed Sibley to or- 
ganize a military government within the territory, the details of 
which were to be submitted to Davis at the earliest possible time. 
Sibley’s orders were of a general nature, for it was not considered 
necessary to confine him to minor matters which might arise from 
time to time. In this respect he was to be guided by circumstances 
and his own good judgment.’ In other words, the general was 


12Johnson and Buel (eds.), Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, II, 7oo. 
18Cooper to Sibley, July 8, 1861, Official Records, Series I, Vol. IV, 93. 
14Chilton to Sibley, September 25, 1861, ibid., 111. 

15Cooper to Van Dorn, July 9, 1861, ibid., 93. 

16Cooper to Sibley, July 8, 1861, ibid. 
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allowed practically a free hand in the conduct of the New Mexico 
campaign. 

The distant and relatively unimportant territory of New 
Mexico was not the main objective of this campaign—far from it. 
It was merely a means to attaining the real aim, the conquest of 
California.17 Not only would the gold supply from the West be 
diverted to the Confederacy, but the South would also gain two 
good seaports on the Pacific. ‘The remoteness of this coast would 
have made it impossible for the Union Navy to have blockaded it,** 
thus the South would have been assured of a steady flow of sup- 
plies from the West.’® The prestige factor of conquering the West 
might also have been an aid in the recognition of the Confederacy 
by a foreign power. 

Although the Department of ‘Iexas was to supply the men and 
some of the necessary equipment and materiel, Sibley’s cam- 
paign, in the main, was to be self-sustaining. Upon arrival in 
Arizona the brigade was to be furnished with arms and equip- 
ment out of the supplies already captured by Baylor and by any 
additional supplies which might be taken in the course of the cam- 
paign.”° Indeed, Sibley counted on a rapid conquest of New 
Mexico’s forts and depots so that his army could subsist ‘“‘on the 
enemy’s country.’ Foodstuffs were to be procured from the 
Mesilla Valley and the Rio Grande Valley in and around E1 Paso. 
Negotiations for further supplies, particularly commissary items, 
were to be opened with the governors of the states of Chihuahua 
and Sonora.?? 

Many factors made Sibley confident of victory. Baylor’s short 
campaign in the Mesilla Valley had cleared the way for an inva- 
sion to the north. Sibley, viewing the Federal Army in New 
Mexico as insufficient and inefficient, consequently thought that it 
would fall easily before the might of his brigade.?* ‘There seems 
to have been a belief among the Texans that the Mexican popu- 


17Johnson and Buel (eds.) , Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, II, 700. 

181bid., 697-698. 

197 bid., 700. 

207 bid. 

21Theo. Noel, A Campaign from Santa Fe to the Mississippi (Shreveport, 1865) , 
14. 

22Johnson and Buel (eds.), Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, II, 7oo. 

23Noel, Campaign from Santa Fe to the Mississippi, 14. 
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lation might come to their aid, or at least not hinder their efforts. 
Friends of the cause reported that the Mexicans could be de- 
pended upon for supplies** because they were completely con- 
trolled by Anglo-Americans, most of whom in the area around 
present-day El] Paso were Southern sympathizers.”> It was also 
assumed that since New Mexico was commercially dependent 
upon states of Southern sympathies, especially Missouri and Texas, 
the people would support the Confederate cause.** In addition, 
the territory of New Mexico had a slave code, Congressional 
Delegate Miguel Otero was a secession advocate, and three news- 
papers in the territory (the Santa Fe Gazette, the ‘Iucson Arizo- 
nian, and the Mesilla Times) were pro-Southern. These facts 
assured Sibley and the Texans that New Mexico was pro-Con- 
federate in its outlook and would aid the entrance of a liberating 
army.?” 

Sibley assumed that once the territory of New Mexico was 
brought under Confederate control, many men from the West 
would flock to his banner.** A large number of the people of the 
territory of Colorado possessed Southern sympathies*® and the 
Mormons of Utah were known to have no love for the Union, 
particularly after the two military campaigns waged against 
them.®° General Edwin V. Sumner, the Union commander in 
California, estimated that there were 20,000 Southern sympa- 
thizers in his state and that if the Confederacy “should ever get 
an organized force into this State, as a rallying point for all the 
secession element, it would inevitably inaugurate a civil war here 
immediately.”*+ With such favorable developments on the horizon, 
Sibley confidently planned that as soon as New Mexico was oc- 
cupied “an army of advance would be organized, and “On to San 
Francisco’ would be the watchword.”’*? 


24A. A. Hayes, Jr., New Colorado and the Santa Fe Trail (New York, 1880), 162. 
25William W. Mills, Forty Years at El Paso, 1858-1898 (Chicago, 1901), 38-39. 


26Canby to Assistant Adjutant-General, June 11, 1861, Official Records, Series 
I, Vol. I, 606. 


27Charles S. Walker, “Causes of the Confederate Invasion of New Mexico,” New 
Mexico Historical Review, VIII, 88. 


28Johnson and Buel (eds.), Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, I, ‘oo. 
29Whitford, Colorado Volunteers in the Civil War, 36. 

3s0Hubert H. Bancroft, History of Utah, 1540-1886 (San Francisco, 1889) , 538. 
31Sumner to Townsend, September 7, 1861, Official Records, Series I, Vol. L, i, 610. 
32Johnson and Buel (eds.), Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Il, “oo. 
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Happily Sibley left Richmond, arriving in San Antonio, Texas, 
in the middle of August, 1861. Setting up his headquarters in San 
Antonio, he was fully confident that he would be able to raise and 
organize his brigade within a short time. Many unexpected diffi- 
culties arose, however, which shattered Sibley’s dream of rapidly 
marching his command into the field. The new general was dis- 
appointed in not receiving as much cooperation from Governor 
Edward Clark as he desired. This was not because of any lack of 
zeal on the part of the chief executive of the state, for it was but 
a “consequence simply of the very inefficient system of the State 
military organization to which the governor had recourse to supply 
the troops.’’ Clark ordered enough companies, which had re- 
ported to him as organized, to join Sibley for active duty. Most 
of these units which were called to the colors, however, proved to 
be either entirely disbanded or so reduced in numbers that they 
did not meet the minimum set for the Confederate service. 
Reliance on this method of raising troops caused the first serious 
delay. A further cause of retardation was the idea, prevalent 
throughout the state, that the “Sibley brigade’ would be filled 
only with the companies ordered out by the governor. Conse- 
quently, other companies not so organized did not offer their serv- 
ices to the general. Asa result, Sibley was forced to appeal directly 
to the public,** particularly through the medium of the patriotic 
press, for recruits.** Even so, ‘it required some time to counteract 
the effects of the misplaced reliance under the State system.’’ Com- 
petition for men which grew out of the calls for the several regi- 
ments required for service east of the Mississippi was another 
determent in the filling of the ranks.** Apparently a good many 
men of Texas preferred glory in the East rather than in the deso- 
late and barren wastelands of Arizona and New Mexico. 

Recruiting was but one problem which Sibley faced. Because 
the people of “Texas expected an attack on the Gulf Coast, officials 
were exceedingly reluctant to allow war materiel to be removed 
from the state.*® Although many in the “Sibley brigade” brought 


38Sibley to Cooper, November 16, 1861, Official Records, Series I, Vol. IV, 141-142. 
84Noel, Campaign from Santa Fe to the Mississippi, 5-6. 

85Sibley to Cooper, November 16, 1861, Official Records, Series I, Vol. IV, 141-142. 
36Ibid., 142. 
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their own weapons,*" every company reported itself short of arms. 
“In virtue of the authority delegated to ... [him] in the written 
instructions of his excellency the President,” Sibley found it nec- 
essary to attempt to buy serviceable firearms and to construct 
lances. Since there was not a dollar in the hands of his disbursing 
officers, the general was forced to resort to the credit of the Con- 
federate government for these purchases.*® 

According to orders, General Earl Van Dorn, commander of the 
Department of “‘Iexas, was to have supplied Sibley with as much 
materiel of war as possible. Soon after Sibley’s arrival, Van Dorn 
was relieved from duty and Colonel Henry E. McCulloch tempo- 
rarily assumed his office. General P. O. Hébert was appointed 
the new departmental commander, but he did not immediately 
come to headquarters to assume command. Shortly McCulloch 
and Major Sackfield Maclin, the assistant quartermaster and act- 
ing ordnance officer of the department, left to meet Hébert at 
Galveston. For several weeks there was not an officer within 
Sibley’s reach to whom he could apply for the issuance of ord- 
nance supplies. Faced with this new frustration, Sibley assumed 
the responsibility of ordering the remaining subordinates to 
issue supplies which were indispensable to the brigade and which 
could be spared from the service of the department itself. AI- 
though the general had obviously overstepped his authority, he 
justified his action on the assumption that to have awaited the 
return of a responsible officer would have incurred another in- 
definite delay which would have “probably paralyzed” his com- 
mand for the winter. Sibley’s anxiety to get his army on the 
march was greatly increased by the arrival of a dispatch from 
Colonel John R. Baylor®® which stated that the enemy, with a 
force of 2,500 men, was on the march to the Mesilla Valley.* 
Earlier Sibley had advised Baylor to make a demonstration against 
Fort Craig in order to draw the Federals out to attack his smaller 
force. With the Federals lured from the security of their strong 
point and with the expected timely arrival of his troops, Sibley 


37William A. Keleher, Turmoil in New Mexico, 1846-1868 (Santa Fe, 1952), 161. 
38Sibley to Cooper, November 16, 1861, Official Records, Series I, Vol. IV, 142. 
89Tbid., 143. 

40Baylor to Sibley, October 25, 1861, zbid., 132. 
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hoped to destroy or capture the enemy.*? The delays which Sibley 
had encountered, however, threatened to make his plan backfire 
and might mean the destruction of Baylor’s small army, as well 
as the loss of territory which Baylor had already gained for the 
Confederacy. 

The first company to join Sibley was raised in Guadalupe and 
Caldwell counties and was commanded by William P. ‘“‘Gotch”’ 
Hardeman. On August 27, 1861, this unit, along with all others 
in the brigade, was sworn into service “for during the war.” It 
was designated Company A of the 4th Regiment Texas Cavalry. 
By September 20, the full complement of companies had been 
mustered into service. The 4th Texas Regiment was organized 
without the privilege of allowing the men to elect their field 
officers. Shortly after its organization, which was effected at the 
camp first established by Hardeman on the Leon Creek, the reg- 
iment was moved to Camp Sibley on the Salado Creek, five miles 
from San Antonio on the Austin road.*? Colonel James Reily, 
originally from Ohio,** who was the “‘beau ideal of a gentleman 
and officer’ and the “‘very counterpart in looks and actions of 
Robert E. Lee,’’** commanded the regiment. Other officers in- 
cluded Lieutenant Colonel William R. Scurry and Major Henry 
W. Raguet.*® 

Colonel Thomas Green began organizing the 5th Regiment 
‘Texas Cavalry at Camp Manassas on the Salado Creek two miles 
above the camp of the 4th Regiment.** ‘‘Daddy” Green, as the 
colonel was commonly called, “was a very fine specimen of the 
Southern planter. Never was a commander ... more beloved 
than he by ‘his boys.’ ’’*7 Green was born in Virginia in 1814, 
but his family later moved to Tennessee. In January, 1836, at the 
age of twenty-one, Green entered the ranks of the revolutionary 


41Sibley to Cooper, November 8, 1861, ibid. 

42Noel, Campaign from Santa Fe to the Mississippi, 6-7. 

48Denison to Chase, May, 1862, in S. H. Dodson (comp.), “Diary and Corres 
pondence of Salmon P. Chase,” Annual Report of the American Historical Associa 
tion for the Year 1902 (2 vols.; Washington, 1903), II, 301. 

44Theophilus Noel, Autobiography and Reminiscences of Theophilus Noel (Chi- 
cago, 1904) , 6g. 

45Noel, Campaign from Santa Fe to the Mississippi, 147-148. 

46[bid., 6. 

47R. H. Williams, With the Border Ruffians, Memories of the Far West, 1852-1865 
(Toronto, 1919), 179. 
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army in ‘Iexas and fought his first battle at San Jacinto. In 1841 he 
was engaged in skirmishes and expeditions against the Indians and 
he served with great distinction in the forces of the Republic of 
‘Texas during the Mexican invasion of the frontier in 1842. During 
the Mexican War he fought gallantly in the battle of Monterrey 
and his daring aggressiveness won for him commendation as a 
soldier and a leader. After the war, until 1861, he was employed 
in the office of clerk of the Supreme Court of Texas.*® Other im- 
portant personnel of the 5th Regiment were Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry C. McNeill, Major S. A. Lockridge,*® and Lieutenant 
Joseph D. Sayers,°° who eventually became governor of ‘Texas. 

On October 4, 1861, Captain Powhatan Jordan’s company was 
mustered in as Company A of the 7th Texas Cavalry under Colonel 
William Steele.®* Steele was born in Albany, New York, and had 
graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1840. Like 
Sibley, he had served with the gnd Dragoons in Florida. During 
the Mexican War he earned the brevet of captain for his bravery 
in the battles of Contreras and Churubusco. Later he was stationed 
in New Mexico, Kansas, Dakota, and Nebraska, where he took part 
in various expeditions against the Indians. He resigned his com- 
mission in the United States Army in May, 1861, to join the Con- 
federacy.*? Steele set up Camp Pickett, several miles above the 
5th Regiment on the Salado, for the training of his 7th Regi- 
ment.** Lieutenant Colonel J. S. Sutton®** and Major A. P. Bagby 
were his most important subordinates."® 

With the organization of the three cavalry regiments, the 


48Clement A. Evans (ed.), Confederate Military History (12 vols. Atlanta, 1899) , 
XI, 231-232; Robert F. Kroh, Tom Green: Shield and Buckler (Master’s thesis, 
University of Texas, 1951). 

49Major Lockridge left Cincinnati five or six years before, soon after the burning 
of the steamer Martha Washington, in which affair he was implicated. His real 
name was William Kissane. He had also been a colonel with William Walker in 
Nicaragua. Ovando J. Hollister, A History of the First Colorado Regiment of 
Volunteers (Denver, 1863), reprinted as Boldly They Rode (Lakewood, Colorado, 
1949), 114; Noel, Campaign from Santa Fe to the Mississippi, 121. 

50Tbid., 148. 

51Ibid., 7. 

*2Evans (ed.), Confederate Military History, XI, 257-258. 

53Noel, Campaign from Santa Fe to the Mississippi, 11. 

54Ibid., 122. Sutton had been on the ill-fated Texan Santa Fe Expedition. 

5571 bid., 147. 
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“Sibley brigade” formally came into being. The following officers 
composed the staff: 

Brigadier General Henry H. Sibley, commander. 

Major A. M. Jackson, assistant adjutant general. 

Major R. T. Brownrigg, chief commissary. 

Captain W. H. Harrison, paymaster and quartermaster. 

Major W. L. Robards, chief of ordnance. 

Captain J. E. Dwyer, inspector general. 

Lieutenant T. P. Ochiltree, aide-de-camp. 

E. N. Covey, chief surgeon and medical director."® 

The rolling hills about San Antonio echoed with shouts and 
commands as the eager recruits were drilled and instructed. The 
troops ‘“‘had roll calls by morning and by night, as also tattoo and 
reveille according to the forms prescribed on page 2299 of the 
revised edition of the military statutes.” To make certain that 
each regiment was thoroughly drilled on the most improved 
tactics, Winfield Scott’s Infantry-Tactics and W. J. Hardee’s 
Rifle and Light Infantry Tactics were consulted on all occasions.*” 
The articles of war were read to the men** and the strictest guard 
and discipline were maintained.®® Within a short time, Sibley’s 
troopers were being whipped into fighting form. 

The brigade was armed with practically every type of small 
arms in existence. There were “‘squirrel-guns, bear guns, sports- 
man’s-guns, shotguns, both single and double barrels,’® navy 
revolvers, Minié muskets, and common rifles.* Few armies prob- 
ably have ever had a more motley collection of weapons. In addi- 
tion to the small arms, one battery of mountain howitzers was 
attached to the 4th Regiment and another to the 5th Regiment. 
Green’s regiment had two companies, commanded by Captains 


56] bid. 

57[bid., 7-8; Winfield Scott, Infantry-Tactics: or Rules for the Exercise and 
Manoeuvres of the United States’ Infantry (New York, 1854); W. J. Hardee, Rifle 
and Light Infantry Tactics, for the Exercise and Manoeuvres of Troops When 
Acting as Light Infantry or Riflemen (Philadelphia, 1855) . 

58Walter A. Faulkner, “With Sibley in New Mexico: The Journal of William 
Henry Smith,” West Texas Historical Association Year Book, XXVII (1951), 115. 

59Noel, Campaign from Santa Fe to the Mississippi, 7-8. 

60lbid., 8. 

61Denison to Chase, May, 1862, in Dodson (comp.), “Diary and Correspondence 
of Salmon P. Chase,” Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1902, 
II, 301. 
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Willis L. Lang and Jerome B. McCown, which were armed with 
lances and six shooters.*? ‘The picturesque lancers, who were 
Sibley’s pride and joy, bore weapons that consisted of three-by- 
twelve-inch blades mounted on nine-foot shafts* that also boasted 
eight-by-seventeen inch red pennants.* 

Recruited largely from frontier areas, Sibley’s men were the 
flower of ‘Texas youth—“‘the best that ever threw a leg over a horse 
or that had ever sworn allegiance to any cause. All-around men, 
natural-born soldiers they were under twenty-five, with a liberal 
sprinkling of older ones who had seen more or less service on 
the frontier.”® As the Mesilla Tzmes later expressed it: 


The Confederate ‘Army of New Mexico’ is composed of what is 
probably the best material for an army that the world affords. ‘That 
distinct type of mankind, the south-western frontiersman, inured to 
all hardships, of indomi[ta]ble energy, familiar with the use of fire- 
arms, at home on horse-back, and fired with the love of country and 
for the redress of wrongs. There is no conflict which they would not 
undertake, and none can occur on these lines in which they will not 
be perfectly successful.® 


On October 21, 1861, a brigade review was held, with Sibley’s 
daughter presenting a battle flag to a company of lancers.*" By the 
end of October Sibley had completed the recruiting and training 
of his brigade and felt that he was ready to begin the campaign 
in New Mexico.* Shortly the men were issued a full military 
uniform which included a haversack, pants, drawers, pantaloon 
boots, and a broadcloth coat with brass buttons.®® The time had 
come to take up the seven-hundred-mile march to Fort Bliss. 

On November 7, 1861, “at the usual hour in the morning, 
‘boots and saddles’ was sounded.” The baggage had been weighed 
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the day before (fifteen pounds per man), and the wagons had 
been loaded. All was in readiness. Fifteen minutes later “as- 
sembly”’ was heard, and in a short time the soldiers of Reily’s 4th 
Regiment were in their saddles and ready to take up the line of 
march. After forming the regiment in a solid square so all could 
hear, Reily eloquently addressed the assemblage. He told his men 
that they were on the eve of leaving a land that many might never 
see again. On this day they would “‘bid adieu to all friends, home, 
and happy firesides, to try ... [their] fortunes in the field in the 
defense of ... [their] country’s honor.’’ He declared that they 
were soldiers together, and that a people, who in after years 
would prove grateful to them for their acts, expected much from 
them. On closing his remarks, he removed his hat and requested 
all to do likewise. ‘Then in a “solemn, pious, and fervent tone, he 
offered up to the High God, in behalf of the cause, of those 
under him, of those around him, and for himself,” a most stirring 
prayer. “Everyone was moved to tears and solemn thoughts.’ 

In a few moments came the command, “By fours from the 
right, march!” And the 4th Texas Cavalry proudly marched from 
Camp Sibley into San Antonio to the strains of “The Texas 
Ranger.” The men were again formed into a solid column in the 
main plaza of the city. At this time a flag was presented to the 
regiment “in the name and in behalf of the ladies of Nacog- 
doches.” Reily again addressed his men, and then General Sibley, 
astride his horse, stepped forward to say a few words. “In a few 
‘unguarded remarks’’”’ the old general “convinced all that he 
was no orator; yet in his speech, which was short, he displayed 
a great deal of originality and much determination.” He in- 
formed the men of the regiment that they were still “green, 
green saplings; bending to discipline,” but that they would make 
the best soldiers in the world and he was proud of them. He told 
them that they would precede him but a few days and that he 
did not fear the result of the campaign with such men to follow 
him as were those whom he had the honor to address and to com- 
mand. After bidding the regiment “adieu,” three rousing cheers 
were given for Sibley,”1 and the troopers started on the road to 
Fort Bliss. ““With drums beating and flags flying,” the gallant 
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force marched away. ““Every man, from the General downwards, 
[was] confident of victory.’ 

The main road to Fort Bliss, consisting of about seven hundred 
miles of wagon ruts, passed through vast, rolling plains, bleak 
and inhospitable deserts, and rugged mountains. Most of this 
route lay within the realm of hostile Indian tribes. Since water 
was too scarce at many places for a whole regiment to travel 
together, the 4th Regiment was divided into three sections.” 
Aside from the wagons which carried materiel of war, two wagons 
were allotted to each company to carry the men’s baggage. An 
additional wagon was given to each company for the use of the 
officers. Daily travel would be limited by the miles the beeves 
could be driven and by the distance between water holes." 

On November g, Captain William J. Hardeman led the first 
division of the 4th Regiment on the line of march. The next day 
Lieutenant Colonel William R. Scurry started out with his section, 
and on the eleventh Colonel Reily himself brought up the rear 
detachment. The regiment traveled in this manner until San 
Felipe Springs were reached. At that point Major Henry W. 
Raguet arrived and took command of Hardeman’s division.”® As 
the regiment passed by Fort Clark, an express from Colonel 
Baylor to brigade headquarters in San Antonio was received. The 
governor of Arizona urgently requested reinforcements. When 
Reily learned of the contents of the dispatch, he ordered the divi- 
sions of his regiment to set off on ‘double quick time.’’’® 

Green’s 5th Regiment left Camp Manassas on November ¥%. 
As the troops passed through San Antonio, the ladies of the city 
waved their white handkerchiefs “the same as to say brave boys 
victory awaits you.” Baylor’s urgent express arrived in San An- 
tonio, and these soldiers were also ordered on a forced march to 
Fort Bliss. As the regiment proceeded from San Antonio, Gen- 
eral Sibley reviewed the men from his carriage on a hill a short 
distance away. “The whole regiment shouldered arms and 
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marched by in regular order,” whereupon “‘the old General pulled 
off his hat and gave them a general salute.’ 

That night the command camped on the prairie near Castro- 
ville. The following day as the regiment passed through the town 
of D’Hanis, the old Mexican women ran to the road with their 
butter, eggs, chickens, and watermelons, but none of the soldiers 
bought anything. As the command advanced into Uvalde County, 
the men of Captain I. G. Killough’s company were detailed as 
ammunition guards. ‘They were ordered to load their guns and 
be on a constant lookout. ‘This was Indian country and would 
continue to be, almost to the very limits of Fort Bliss. On Novem- 
ber 17 a private struck Captain Killough. The soldier was imme- 
diately court-martialed and condemned to be “‘chained hard and 
fast” to the baggage wagon for the duration of a month.” As the 
regiment passed by Fort Clark, a large number of sick men were 
left in the hospital there.’® Fort Clark was situated near the source 
of Las Moras Creek about thirty miles north of the Rio Grande.*’ 

Green’s men had been marching in a body until they reached 
San Felipe Springs. From that point on to Fort Bliss, the regi- 
ment was divided into three divisions.*t At San Felipe Springs 
a general court-martial was held for three men who had been 
found sleeping while on sentry duty. Each man was condemned 
to close confinement on bread and water for ten days, but the 
sentences were later remitted.*? 

On November 24, while encamped on Yellowstone Creek in 
Maverick County, Major S. A. Lockridge, commanding the first 
squadron, had the misfortune of losing all of his beef cattle and 
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work steers. The following day, the squadron arrived at Fort 
Hudson, and on December 1, it reached Fort Lancaster, a dis- 
tance of about 333 miles from San Antonio.** Fort Lancaster, 
another in the line of frontier posts, was situated about a half 
mile above the junction of Live Oak Creek with the Pecos River.** 
Six days later the squadron marched by Fort Stockton, a post 
established in 1859 on Comanche Creek and Comanche ‘Irail*® 
on the main route across a vast dry and barren prairie. Since the 
springs and creek had been a favorite haunt of the Comanche 
Indians, the fort was founded to guard the mail route from San 
Antonio to El Paso and to form a link in the chain of forts needed 
to protect emigrants and goods going to Chihuahua and Cali- 
fornia.®* Passing through the rugged Limpia Mountains, a squad- 
ron of the 5th Regiment on December 16 reached Fort Davis* 
which was at the mouth of a three-quarter mile long canyon. Fort 
Davis, named in honor of Secretary of War Jefferson Davis,*® 
was established in 1854 on Limpia Creek, 446 miles from San 
Antonio® and about 72 miles southwest of Fort Stockton. ‘The 
site was chosen because of its location on the road between 
San Antonio and El Paso, its fine climate, its defensibility, its 
position relative to marauding Indians, and its proximity to 
Presidio del Norte which it also served to protect.®* Since Fort 
Davis was situated in a mountain fastness, a guide was obtained 
to help lead the divisions of the regiment through the mountain 
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passes. ‘The command traveled over “nature’s beautiful valleys,” 
and many saw their first mustangs.°*? 

On Christmas Day the troops of the squadron ate a breakfast 
consisting of biscuits, coffee, and poor beef—hardly a banquet 
worthy of the yuletide season. The same day the men marched 
a distance of fifteen miles. Arriving at Fort Quitman, about 
eighty miles southeast of Fort Bliss, the troops stood “upon the 
Rio Grande and look[ed] upon the dividing line between the 
Confederate States of America and the United States of Mexico.’ 
The post lay on a gradual slope to the Rio Grande which was 
about four hundred yards west of the fort.** At this place hay 
was obtained for the regiment’s horses. While there the men of 
the squadron were read the articles of war. Since Mexico was so 
near, a strong guard was maintained constantly. ‘All along the 
Rio Grande Valley, the water from the river ... [was] very un- 
healthy for horses ... [and gave] them the scours.” On New 
Year’s Day the breakfast was not much better than that of 
Christmas: beef, biscuits, curshaw, and coffee without sugar. On 
this same morning, Colonel Green’s Negro stole his horse, ap- 
parently fleeing across the Rio Grande into Mexico. The adju- 
tant and several troops, after obtaining a pass from the local 
alcalde, went into that country to look for the thief, but the 
Negro was not to be found. 

At last the three divisions of the 5th Regiment arrived at Fort 
Bliss where they were reunited. Making from fifteen to twenty 
miles a day, the arduous forced march from San Antonio to Fort 
Bliss had taken a little less than two months. The 4th Regiment, 
having preceded the others, reassembled and then moved up the 
valley into the territory of Arizona.” 

While the brigade had been in the process of being trained at 
the camps near San Antonio, Sibley had engaged the services of 
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two merchants and traders near Fort Bliss who were to supply 
the troops with foodstuffs.°* When he had assurances of adequate 
provisions and had sent two regiments on the march, Sibley 
decided that the time had come to ‘move with ... [his] head- 
quarters to assume in person the command of ... [his] forces in 
the ‘Ierritory of Arizona, and to conduct the military operations 
there and in New Mexico.” On November 18, Sibley left San 
Antonio*® traveling by coach. He could make the journey to Fort 
Bliss in a fraction of the time that his regiments could, encum- 
bered as they were by large numbers and slow-moving baggage 
wagons. At Fort Lancaster the lieutenant commanding that post 
ordered his company to appear in uniform, armed and mounted, 
to escort Sibley and to pay him full general’s honors. When Sibley 
arrived, he took charge of the company to see how well it was 
drilled. ‘The sergeant was on the right, marking by two’s. ““The 
command was given by the Gen’], ‘file left,’ which was of course 
unheard, and on they went at a brisk trot,” ascending a near-by 
mountain. “As they disappeared the General turned around mut- 
tering ‘gone to hell.’ In the evening the Company returned and 
found that the General had gone on his way rejoicing to New 
Mexico.’’®® 

Five companies of Steele’s 7th Texas Cavalry took leave of San 
Antonio on November 30. Four left on December 15 and Com- 
pany H remained in San Antonio to escort Captain W. H. Harri- 
son, the brigade paymaster. On January 6, Company E was de- 
tained at Fort Clark because measles had broken out in that 
company after it had begun its march. Fortunately the disease 
did not spread, only fifteen men being lost.*” 

On December 14, 1861, General Sibley assumed “‘ccommand of 
all the forces of the Confederate States on the Rio Grande at and 
above Fort Quitman and all in the Territory of New Mexico and 
Arizona.”°! The troops under Sibley were designated as the 
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“Army of New Mexico” with headquarters temporarily fixed at 
Fort Bliss.*°? ‘The “Army of New Mexico” included not only the 
original brigade but also Colonel Baylor’s portion of the end 
Regiment Mounted Rifles, and Hunter’s and Phillips’ battalions 
of Arizona and New Mexico volunteers.’ Although the general 
declared martial law throughout the area under his command, 
he did not intend to “abrogate or supersede the powers of Colonel 
John R. Baylor.” ‘To be sure, Sibley had taken charge of all troops, 
but Baylor was still to continue to exercise the functions of the 
office of civil and military governor of the Territory of Arizona.” 

After the bulk of his brigade had arrived from San Antonio, 
Sibley issued the following: 


GENERAL ORDER—No. 2. 
Head-quarters Army of N. M., 
Ft. Bliss, Tex., Jan. oth, 1862. 

The General Commanding expresses to the Troops under his com- 
mand, his high appreciation of the patience, fortitude, and good 
conduct, with which, in spite of great deficiencies in their supplies, 
they have made a successful and rapid march of seven hundred miles, 
in mid winter, and through a country entirely devoid of resources. 

The General congratulates his troops upon the prospect of early 
and important services, for the successful accomplishment of which, 
their past conduct is an ample guarantee; and he is assured that he 
will never be disappointed in his early boast, that “We could go any 
where, and do any thing.’ 

By order of 
Brig. Gen. H. H. Sibley. , 
Tom P. Ochiltree, A. de C. & A. A. At. Gen., A. N. M.1° 


Sibley’s lack of foresight and adequate planning began hence- 
forth to manifest itself. ‘Irue, the general had hoped to reach New 
Mexico early in September, but when he found that was impos- 
sible, he should have taken measures for a winter campaign. The 
middle of January found him still at Fort Bliss with only two and 
a half regiments.?°* These were not only poorly armed and lacking 
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in sufficient ammunition,?* but also badly clothed and ill fed.1% 
“Forage there was none; commissary supplies were getting scarce; 
the cold season was coming; clothing was being needed; all of 
which the country afforded none.”?°® There were no quartermas- 
ters funds on hand to supply the daily and pressing needs of the 
brigade, and what the Mesilla and Rio Grande valleys could pro- 
duce had long been consumed by Baylor’s force.*?° 

Apparently the commissary supplies which Sibley’s two agents 
were tO procure were insufficient, and expected foodstuffs from 
Mexico were not forthcoming. The general’s biggest blunder had 
been in banking too heavily upon capturing from the Federal 
forces everything that he would need. Asa result, he did not think 
it necessary to start from San Antonio with more provisions than 
would actually be needed to subsist the command en route. Sibley 
was confident that he would be able to move into the Territory 
of New Mexico without resistance and take possession of all its 
garrisons, forts, and depots of supply.1*t This was truly a gambler’s 
dream, for the general failed to realize that perhaps during his 
absence from the territory, a vigorous Union commander might 
have reinforced the fortifications and called up additional troops, 
and thus challenge an invader every foot of the way. A more able 
and cautious general would have taken cognizance of possible 
changes in the military set-up of the enemy. In addition he would 
have better equipped and supplied his army before undertaking 
such an arduous campaign. Sibley had tried to get more arms and 
materiel for his brigade, but had failed. Since one of the reasons 
for this venture in the first place was to seize the supply depots 
of the enemy, perhaps Sibley should not be blamed too harshly. 
But in any perspective, the New Mexican campaign was a gamble— 
victory or disaster lay uneasily in the hands of fate. 

While the brigade was awaiting the order to march north- 
ward into New Mexico, the ranks were daily being thinned by 
“those two terrible scourges to an army smallpox and pneu- 
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monia.”’!?2 Smallpox had broken out among Baylor’s men several 
weeks before Sibley’s arrival, and by the middle of January the 
2nd Regiment reported 104 cases with six deaths. Hasty efforts 
were made to vaccinate all men who had not yet contracted the 
disease.*#? Winter weather and inadequate clothing and blankets 
accounted for the great number of pneumonia victims. 

With the establishment of a general hospital at the little town 
of Dona Ana, Sibley “determined to move forward with the force 
at hand.”’1** The brigade advanced northward along the Rio 
Grande to the abandoned post of Fort ‘Thorn where it momen- 
tarily halted to regroup and to await the arrival of five companies 
of the 7th Regiment.7** When all was at last in readiness, the 
Army of New Mexico set out from Fort Thorn. The long awaited 
invasion of New Mexico had begun. 

After Baylor had cleared the Mesilla Valley of Union troops 
and had established the Territory of Arizona, his attention was 
divided between the continuing Federal danger to the north and 
the incursions of hostile Indians. Through spies and scouts, the 
colonel was able to keep abreast of Union activities. ‘Though 
several times his patrols clashed with those of the enemy, none 
of the encounters was of a serious nature. The Apache Indians, 
quick to take advantage of the withdrawal of the Federal troops 
from Arizona, began to terrorize the whole western section of 
the country. Baylor’s force was too small to regarrison the aban- 
doned posts or to cope adequately with this menace. To help solve 
the manpower shortage, Baylor created the Arizona Guards. ‘These 
were militia units whose membership was made up of the citizenry 
of a locality. When danger appeared, the guardsmen temporarily 
left their homes to take up arms against the Indians. ‘The Arizona 
Guards worked in cooperation with the regular Confederate 
troops and were under the direction of Colonel Baylor. 

Confederate tenure in Arizona was extremely frail during the 
period before the coming of the “Sibley brigade.” The Federals 
had been busily concentrating an army at Fort Craig and were 
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just on the verge of launching an offensive when Sibley’s timely 
arrival thwarted the movement. 

In the ensuing New Mexican campaign, the Army of New 
Mexico would win the only two major battles, but the Confed- 
erates would lose in the end. They would lose because they could 
not overcome the barren and inhospitable nature of the land and 
the dogged resistance of Colonel Edward R. S. Canby, the Fed- 
eral commander. Other factors contributing to defeat were lack 
of supplies and the inability to seize them from the Federals, 
the arrival of Union reinforcements from Colorado, and the 
destruction by a Federal detachment of some eighty wagons 
loaded with irreplaceable supplies. The Texans found themselves 
deep within a hostile country hundreds of miles from any possible 
base of supply. What had begun as a glorious invasion came to an 
end in a near disastrous rout. 

The Confederate retreat resulted not only in the firm retention 
of New Mexico by the Union, but also the abandonment of the 
Territory of Arizona. While Sibley had been away to the north, 
Baylor had inaugurated a campaign of extermination against 
the hostile Indians. ‘This policy was repugnant to Jefferson Davis, 
so the colonel was subsequently removed from the governorship. 
In 1863 Baylor became a member of the Confederate Congress 
from ‘Jexas, and he continued to serve in that capacity for the 
duration of the war. 

Sibley made no effort to retain Arizona for several reasons. Of 
primary importance was the fact that his campaign had as its goal 
the seizure of California. Since the failure to take New Mexico 
had rendered that objective impossible, it was purposeless to keep 
an army in relatively unimportant Arizona. In addition the area 
was stripped of supplies and another Federal force was on its 
way from California to contest the Confederate occupation. Com- 
pletely demoralized and disgusted with the country, Sibley’s 
troops were anxious to return East. The general had no recourse 
but to march the thinned ranks of his army back to San Antonio. 
This action left the frontier of West ‘Iexas undefended and al- 
lowed Federal occupation as far east as Fort Davis. 

Sibley’s star had risen rapidly only to descend with equal 
facility. From the end of this campaign to the conclusion of the 
war, he was relegated to a subordinate position under Generals 
Richard Taylor and E. Kirby Smith. Henry Hopkins Sibley had 
gambled and lost. 
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